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A COLD NIGHT FOR TRAVELLING BY COACH, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
CHAPTER IV.—SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RECTOR OF ST. DAVIDS, 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Tue Reverend Archibald Sinclair, rector of the parish 
of St. Davids, county Cornwall, was a gentleman of 
ancient and honourable lineage, and the possessor of an 
ample independent fortune. At the date to which this 
history refers he had almost completed his sixtieth year, 
and had been rector of St. Davids nearly twenty years ; 
but, in his early life, and in fact until he had attained to 
what may be termed middle age, he had served in the 
army, both in Great Britain and in the colonies,and had at 
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one time held a staff appointment in India, in the suite 
of the then Governor-General, his cousin. He had re- 
tired from the service with the rank of major, and with 
the express purpose of entering the Church, having been 
actuated in making this singular change of profession 
by purely conscientious motives, and in the belief that, 
as a minister of the Church of England, he could exer- 
cise a more beneficial influence over his fellow-creatures, 
and also employ his ample means to better advantage, 
than was possible in any other sphere of usefulness. 
Having once decided upon this step, and having devoted 
a certain period to the requisite studies to qualify himself 
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for his new profession, he was duly ordained, and, after 

occupying for a few months the position of curate, he 

found little difficulty in obtaining a presentation to one 

of the numerous “ livings” in the gift of his aristocratic . 
relatives and friends. In fact, he had the offer, or rather, 

I should say, the choice, of several valuable livings in the 

vicinity of the metropolis, and in the more desirable 

localities in the provinces; but he preferred to accept 

one of the poorest and apparently least desirable of 
these livings, of small emolument and arduous duties— 

to wit, the rectorship of the extensive and widely-scat- 

tered parish of St. Davids, on the coast of Cornwall, the 

population of which consisted almost entirely of poor 
fishermen and agricultural labourers, for whose spiritual 
and temporal welfare he hoped to carry into effect the 
philanthropic plans he had conceived. 

As I have said, at the date at which this story opens, 
Mr. Sinclair had been rector of St. Davids nearly twenty 
years, and had throughout that period devoted not only 
the whole emoluments of his living, but likewise a very 
considerable portion of his private income, to purposes 
of benevolence for the benefit of his parish and people. 

Naturally of a sanguine temperament and of gene- 
rous disposition, he had conceived # variety of projects 
for the advamiage and improvement of his humble pa- 
rishioners, which a few years’ experience as a country 
clergyman had convinced him were romantic and 
visionary, amd too Utopian im their character to be 
realised, as he had once anticipated: nevertheless, he 
had mot been daunted im his philanthropic endeavours; 
he had established schools, loan societies, savings 
banks, and other institutions for his people’s benefit, 
and had succeeded, at least to a certaim extent, in 
his benevolent objects, and had acquired the respect 
and esteem of those to whose welfare his labours were 
devoted. 

With his change of profession, however, Mr. Sinclair 
had been unable, or perhaps had not held it essential, to 
cast aside many of the military habits he had formed in 
youth and early manhood, and, whether on horseback or 
on foot, he presented on ordimary occasions, in his gait 
and bearing, the appearance rather of a soldier than a 
clergyman. 

His iron-gray hair and whiskers were cut close, and 
worn @ la militaire, and his tall, erect figure and stately 
step aided in imparting te him a soldier-like aspect. 
On the Sabbath day, however, he presented a different 
appearance. ‘The white surplice and the black gown 
were alike admirably adapted to sect off to advantage his 
tall slender form, and thin pale face, and benevolent fea- 
tures; and, as he passed up the aisle of his little church, 
with slow and measured step, to the reading-desk or 
pulpit, he appeared a chief among men and the beau 
idéal of a clergyman; and, though he possessed no special 
gift of oratory, the persuasive earnestness of his voice, 
as in plain, clear, almost homely language, well suited 
to their comprehension, he addressed his lowly yet 
attentive congregation, thrilled to the very hearts of the 
listeners. 

Mr. Sinclair had never been married, and his niece, 
Miss Wardour, presided at the rectory. 

The feminine portion of his parishioners held to the 
belief that the death, in early youth, of a young and 
amiable lady to whom he was devotedly attached, and 
who, had she lived, would have become his wife, was 
the cause of his passing through life unmarried, and had 
also had some influence in bringing about the remark- 
able change in his career. 

Women, whatever be their rank or condition in life, 
are prone to adopt romantic theories to account for cir- 
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cumstances of this nature; ‘nevertheless it may have 
been that the wives and daughters of the humble fisher 
and farming men of St. Davids had some reason be- 
yond. mere fancy for their surmises. Whether they 
had or no it is not essential to this history for the writer 
to diselose. 

“ Doctor” Pendriggen—as he was styled by courtesy, 
though he neither had nor laid claim to the diploma of 
an M.D.—had served for many years as an assistant- 
surgeon in the royal navy, and was thus well adapted by 
his previous habits, and by long experience in treating 
the diseases incidental to seamen, to his position as parish 
surgeon in a community the great majority of whom 
were fishermen and their families. Beneath a somewhat 
rugged exterior, the doctor concealed a kindly, benevo- 
lent heart; and, notwithstanding an occasional rough~ 
ness of speech, he was a man of much natural intelligence, 
of considerable scholastic attainments, and of no small 
professional skill. 

With the rector, although no two men could have 
differed more widely in many respects, Doctor Pendrig- 
gen was on terms of the most intimate and familiar 
friendship. Both were alike active in deeds of bene- 
volence and charity, although the doctor's limited means 
confined his charities chiefly to gratuitous visits and free 
gifts of medicine to his poorer patients; and, though this 
practice kept him poor, he was wont to say jocosely that 
people seldom came to seek his assistance under false 
pretences. Still, as the poor were numerous in the 
parish, the worthy doctor’s charities were by no means 
trifling in value, and he was almost as much respected 
and esteemed as the rector himself. 

Au reste, Doctor Pendriggen was a widower, and was, 
at the date to which my story refers, about forty-five 
years of age. 

The Reverend Alfred Sharpe was a young man of 
two or three and twenty, just fresh from Oxford, and 
of respectable though not wealthy parentage. He was tall 
and thin, with fair complexion, light hair and light blue 
eyes, and, being somewhat near-sighted, he habitually 
wore spectacles, and—a frequent habit with near-sighted 
persons—bent his head slightly forward as he walked. 
He was of somewhat nervous temperament, and shy 
and retiring im disposition, and was reported to have been 
addicted, while at Omford, to severe study. As, how- 
ever, he had been but recently ordained, and was con- 
sequently a new-comer to St. Davids, I shall leave his 
character to develope itself as I proceed with my story. 


CHAPTER Y.—THE SHIPWRECKED PASSENGER OF THE AMERICAN 
PACKET-SHIP POWHATTAN, 


Mr. Astoy, the shipwrecked passenger of the American 
packet-ship Powhattan, who had become the guest of 
the worthy rector of St. Davids, was, as he informed 
his hospitable host, an Englishman by birth, though he 
had quitted his native land in his early youth, and had 
for many years wandered about in different parts of the 
world, until at length; some twenty-two years prior to 
the date at which my story opens, he had married and 
settled down in the far-west of America, where he had 
acquired great wealth. 

He was now a widower, and out of a large family of 
children, the elder two, a’son and daughter, alone re- 
mained to him, and these he had left behind him in 
America. 

But, though so far communicative, Mr. Aston was 
strangely reticent respecting his early life in England, 
and respecting the nature of the business which, after 
so many years’ absence, had induced him to return to 
his native land, 
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A sprained ankle, which, though very painful and 
swollen, had at first seemed but a trifling injury, in 


comparison with what might have befallen a shipwrecked 


man of his years, was, however, a more serious matter 
than even Doctor Pendriggen had suspected. A lame- 
ness resulted from it which prevented him from putting 
his foot to the floor for many weeks, and which at one 
time threatened more serious consequences. He was 
kept a close prisoner to the house during this period; 
and, in fact, was for a great portion of the time confined 
to his room; for he had likewise received some internal 
injuries which, though apparently not of a very serious 
nature, and not even suspected until some days after 
the shipwreck, were rendered more distressing to him- 
self, and more difficult to treat, in consequence of his 
natural irritability, and his anxiety to get away from 


‘St. Davids. 


Thus it happened that the month of February was 
well advanced before he was sufficiently convaiescent to 


‘take his departure; and meanwhile he had become very 


intimate and friendly with Mr. Sinclair and Miss 
Wardour, both of whom, when he more than once ex- 
pressed his desire to return to his humble quarters at 
the ‘* Fisherman’s Arms”—feeling, as he averred, that 
he was unduly taxing their kindness and hospitality— 
refused to listen to any proposition of the kind, and 
insisted that he should continue to remain their 


yguest. 


In truth, setting aside a few harmless eccentricities, the 
rector and his niece found Mr. Aston a very agreeable 
and intelligent man. He had, as he had said, travelled 
far and wide before he had settled down in the far- 
west of America, and had been in India at the same 
time as had the rector himself; and thus the two 
gentlemen found much pleasure in sitting and chatting 
together about old times and distant lands, during the 
long winter evenings. Mr. Sinclair frequently felt the 
solitude of his position, and was glad to see the face of 
a stranger in his remote country parish; while Miss 
Wardour—a young lady of twenty-four years—listened 
with delight to the conversation of her uncle and his 
guest as she sat at her needlework or embroidery, and 
occasionally modestly took part therein. 

Mr. Aston also got to be on very friendly terms with 
Doctor Pendriggen, and Mr. Sharpe, and one or two 
other gentlemen who resided at a distance, but were 
occasional visitors at the rectory; and, when at length 
he was able to take short walks abroad, he made better 
acquaintance with Jemmy Tapley, the old wooden-legged 
mariner, and with others of the humbler inhabitants of 
the village, to whom, under Providence, he owed his life, 
though they refused to accept any reward for the 
courage and humanity they had displayed on the night 
of the shipwreck. 

When, therefore, he was ready to depart for London, 
he set forth amidst the regrets and good wishes of the 
numerous friends he had found on the shore upon which 
he had been so unexpectedly and unpleasantly cast ; while 
he, on his part, had conceived so great an attachment to 
the village and its people, that he vaguely hinted his 
intention, should he decide to remain in England, to 
purchase property in the parish or its vicinity, and settle 
himself there for the remainder of his life. 

Still, notwithstanding his intimacy with the rector 
and others, and the freedom with which he had con- 
versed on almost every other topic, Mr. Aston had 
preserved his original reticency respecting his early life 
in England, and had never spoken of the object of his 
visit to his native land, after an absence of nearly forty 
years. 
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Once or twice, when in familiar conversation with 
Mr. Sinclair, he had appeared as if he were inclined to 
be more communicative; but, on these occasions, he had, 
as it were, suddenly caught himself up, and had endea- 
voured to change the topic of discourse. 

During his long detention at St. Davids, he had 
written to no one in Fngland except a banker in London, 
nor had he received letters from any other person. The 
banker’s letters chiefly related to the re-investment of 
large sums of money that he (Mr. Aston) had at different 
times invested in the English funds, and these letters 
he had read aloud, and sometimes shown to the 
rector, in order that he might have his advice in the 
matter. 

Thus Mr. Sinclair and his friends were satisfied that 
the stranger who had been thrown amongst them was 
really, as he had said, the possessor of considerable 
wealth; and this knowledge is with many people quite 
a sufficient, and indeed the very best, guarantee of re- 
spectability, while there are none with whom it does not 
possess some weight. But they knew nothing more re- 
specting him. 

And even now, when Mr. Aston was on the point of 
departure, he made no mention whither he was going 
after he should leave London (where he intended to 
make but a few days’ sojourn), though he promised to 
write to Mr. Sinclair from time to time, and, at all events, 
to visit St. Davids again, whether he should make up 
his mind to remain in England or to return to 
America. 

This singular secrecy respecting matters that evidently 
occupied his thoughts continually, and occasioned him 
much anxiety, would have led many people to regard 
him with suspicion. Such, however, was not the case 
with the rector and his friends, They believed that he 
was actuated by eccentricity. In his honesty and in- 
tegrity they had implicit confidence, and were satisfied 
that some day, when it suited him, he would explain 
all that now appeared mysterious in his conduct. 

With this good feeling on both sides, Mr. Aston and 
his friends parted. Mr. Sinclair accompanied his late 
guest to Falmouth, where the latter took an inside seat 
in the mail-stage, and, at the end of two days’ journey, 
arrived safely in London. 


CHAPTER VI.—A STRANGER ARRIVES AT THE “ WHEATSHEAF” INN 
AT FORDHAM, 


Tue little secluded village or hamlet of Fordham stands 
near the great north road (which runs through several 
of the midland counties of England), and within a hun- 
dred miles of the great metropolis; and fifty years ago 
the “ Wheatsheaf” inn stood fronting the road, and 
within a few yards of the lane that leads to the village. 
It is now no more, for wayside inns have well-nigh dis- 
appeared, together with many other memories of the 
“ good old times,” upon which, despite the boasted rapid 
march of progress and civilisation, we are still apt to 
look back with regret. 

One evening in the month of February, just one week 
from the day on which the shipwrecked passenger of 
the Powhattan quitted the village of St. Davids, the 
mail-coach from London drew up to change horses oppo- 
site the “ Wheatsheaf” inn ere is proceeded on the last 
stage of that day’s journey. The day had been wintry and 
gloomy, and darkness had set in early; snow lay deep 
on the ground, and the mail had, in consequence, been 
detained two hours behind its time. The coach was 
full of passengers, outside and inside; nevertheless the 
landlord of the inn looked ruefully at his well-garnished 
table, for well he knew that, in consequence of the 
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delay, the passengers had dined at the inn at which the 
stage had changed horses two hours before. 

“No passengers ll light here at this time of night,” 
he remarked to the head-waiter. “They'll have dined 
at the ‘Plough,’ I'll warrant. Show a light, Bill; but 
*t won’t be o’ no use.” 

“ A passenger for the ‘ Wheatsheaf!” bawled out the 
guard, interrupting the landlord’s doleful monologue. 
“ Inside passenger,” he went on. “ Stops for the night. 
Come, look out here arter the genelman’s luggage.” 

“Rum start this, Bob” (this aside to the coachman), 
“to put up here for the night, when the very next stage 
takes us on to the town.” 

Having thus delivered himself, the guard swung him- 
self from the basket of the coach to the ground, where 
he stood flinging his arms to and fro to restore the cir- 
culation to his half-frozen limbs, while the passenger, 
who had alighted, pointed out his luggage to the 
porters. 

Then, ceasing his violent exercise, the guard touched 
his hat, and addressing the passenger, said— 

“This way, sir, please. Fust-rate inn, the ‘ Wheat- 
sheaf. Foller me, sir;” and led the way towards the 
porch, where the landlord, who by this time had come 
forth, stood to welcome his unlooked-for guest. 

“Please to remember the guard, sir.” Again the 
guard touched his hat. 

“ Thank’ee, sir. A drop o’ summat warm ’Il do a body 
no harm, for it be a bitter cold night as ever I saw. 
Luggage all right, sir? That’s well;” and, pocketing 
the silver coin the passenger had handed to him, the 
guard entered the bar-room of the inn to partake of 
“refreshment,” in the form of hot brandy-and-water, 
while the fresh horses were being put to the coach. 

None of the other passengers seemed inclined to 
alight, nor even to remove their wrappers and brave the 
frosty air for the sake of the refreshment the landlord 
would gladly have sent out to them, and ina few minutes 
everything was prepared fora fresh start; not, however, 
till the guard came forth from the inn with a tumbler 
of hot liquor, which he handed to the coachman on the 
box. 

“ All right !” cried the guard, as he climbed to his 
seat in the rear of the vehicle. The coachman smacked 
his whip, and the coach started anew with its fresh relay 
of horses. 

The guard tried a note or two on the key-bugle, but 
finding the weather too cold to permit him to blow the 
instrument with comfort, he soon laid it aside, and 
nothing was heard but the tramp of the horses’ hoofs, 
and the rattling of the wheels as they rolled over the 
frozen ground. 

Meanwhile the departing passengers, recollecting that 
they had yet along cold ride before them, thought of 
their late companion with feelings akin to envy, as 
through the frosted window-panes of the inn they were 
leaving behind them, red with the glow of the blazing 
fires within, they caught glimpses of brilliantly-lighted 
aud well-furnished parlours, and of a well-spread table 
in the dining-room, promising alike warmth, comfort, 
and good cheer—all very excellent things to meet with 
at the end of a long winter day’s journey. But the 
coach sped rapidly onwards; the brilliantly-lighted inn 
was soon lost to view; and again they plunged into the 
dreary darkness of the night, only relieved by the 
cheerless glare of the snow that covered the road and the 





surrounding country, and clung to the branches of the | 


leafless trees. 
The landlord had, meanwhile, ostentatiously welcomed 
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his astonishment that a gentleman, travelling by stage, 
should put up for the night at a way-side inn, when the 
stage had nearly completed its journey. Had the tra- 
veller arrived in a post-chaise it would have been a dif- 
ferent affair, and a not unfrequent occurrence ; but stage- 
coach travellers generally made the through journey, 
unless they came to visit friends in the neighbouring 
village, in which case they usually proceeded to the resi- 
dence of their friends immediately after they had par- 
taken of some slight refreshment. 

The new arrival, however, had evidently no thought 
of leaving the inn that night, though the village was so: 
near. Ho ordered supper to be served, and a bedroom 
to be prepared for his reception as soon as possible, 
observing, at the same time, that he was very tired after 
his long day’s journey. 

“Come all the way from London, sir?” said the land- 
lord, interrogatively. 

“Yes, from London,” replied the traveller. 

“ Going on farther to-morrow, sir, I suppose ?” 

“No; Iam going no farther.” 

“ Ah, I see, sir; got friends living in the village, or 
near by ?” 

“ Perhaps so; perhaps not.” 

“Stay at the ‘ Wheatsheaf, sir? Make you very 
comfortable.” 

“Perhaps so; possibly I may return to London to- 
morrow. Let me have supper.” 

The tone in which the traveller spoke the last words 
showed that he did not wish to be further questioned, 
and the disappointed landlord, who wanted to find out 
whether his guest had come down on a visit to any of 
the gentlemen’s seats in the neighbourhood—for his 
appearance precluded the idea that he had come to visit 
any of the village folk—quitted the room discomfited. 

Still curious to learn who the stranger really was, 
the landlord waited himself at the supper-table, but the 
traveller gave no further information respecting the 
object of his visit; and, as soon as he had finished his 
supper, desired to be conducted to his bedroom. 

The chambermaid was promptly in attendance with a 
candlestick, and the stranger followed her upstairs, 
but stopped at the first landing and, looking down, 
inquired whether his luggage had been taken up to his 
room. 

“Not yet, sir,” replied the landlord; “I will send it 
up by the porter immediately.” 

“Very good,” replied the stranger. “Let me be 
called at eight o’clock in the morning, and have break- 
fast ready when I come down-stairs.” 

“ Yes, sir,” responded the landlord. 

The stranger was going on, when a sudden thought 
appeared to strike him. 

“ By the way, landlord,” he said, “ you know Morton. 
Hall, near by, at the other end ofthe village ? Of course 
you do.” 

“The squire’s place, sir? Yes, sir.” 

“ Are the family all well ?” 

“To the best of my knowledge, sir. 
thing to the contrary.” 

* And at home ?” 

“T b’lieve they be, sir. I did hear last week from 
Mr. Tomlins, the butler, as they were a-going up to Lon- 
don soon; but unless they started afore the snow-storm 
came on this morning—which ain’t likely—they bean’t 
gone yet.” 

“Thank you,” replied the stranger, and passed on to 
his bedroom. 

Presently the porter appeared with the luggage that 


I’ve heard no- 


his unlooked-for guest, though he could scarcely restrain | had been sent for. 
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“« Wait one moment, Tom,” said the landlord ; “ what’s 
the name on the card fastened to the portmanteau ? 
Ah, I see: ‘Mr. H. Aston, London to Fordham.’ Go 
on, Tom.” 

“ Aston!” repeated the landlord, as the porter passed 
on with his burden. ‘“Aston—from London to Ford- 
ham—hem! Must be some visitor to the squire’s by 
his asking so purtic’lar about the ‘ Mortons ;’ but I don’t 
recollect any such name ever visiting at the Hall before. 
Well, I s’pose we shall know all about it by’m by; but 
I seldom seen a gentleman have so little to say for him- 
self.” 

They kept early hours at the “ Wheatsheaf.” The last 
night-coach had changed horses and gone on its way. 
Soon after the traveller retired the shutters were closed, 
and long before midnight all the inmates of the house 
had retired to their beds. 





READY-MONEY HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE praiseworthy endeavour “to make both ends meet” 
—an endeavour which ought never to relax, inasmuch as 
one’s comfort and respectability depend on its success— 
is often defeated by the practice of taking needless credit ; 
that .is, by running into debt for things which should 
be and might be paid for with ready cash. At the 
risk of being suspected of poaching on the manor of 
Poor Richard, and warming up an old dish, we shall 
devote a column or two to the inculcation of ready- 
money dealing, viewing the subject in the light of to-day, 
in the hope that our desultory remarks may prove of 
use to housekeepers, and to young housekeepers more 
especially, who in the present day, when credit is so 
general and so easily obtained, are too apt to be led into 
difficulty by its delusive fascinations. 

First of all, let us jot down a few remarks, the results 
of a long and varied experience, on the advantages of 
“cash down.” To start with, we may point to the fact, 
not at all a trifle in itself, that he who goes into the 
market with money in his pocket, prepared to pay for 
what he buys, is master of the whole market, can deal 
where he likes, and with whom he likes. If one dealer’s 
goods are not to his taste, he can have recourse to 
another; and, in fact, to the extent of his purchasing 
power, is master of them all. Consequently, he can use 
his own judgment in the selection of the wares he wants, 
and need not be put off with inferior ones. He is under 
no obligation to the seller, but can assert his indepen- 
dence, and bargain with him on equal terms, while his 
very independence will secure for him a greater degree 
of civility and attention than he would dare to expect 
were he deep in the seller’s books. In the next place, 
the man or the woman who deals for cash only, and runs 
up no accounts, avoids the risk of paying twice over for 
anything. This may seem at first view of comparatively 
small importance, but in truth it is not so. Demands 
are constantly being made for such second payments— 
not so much, it may be charitably inferred, from the 
dishonesty of tradesmen and shopkeepers, as from their 
carelessness. In the bustle of business over the counter, 
they neglect to cross off small sums received, and forget 
all about it afterwards. Their memories are more 
tenacious of debts incurred than of accounts settled; 
and, if they have any doubt as to whether a “ little bill” 
is settled or not, it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
they should give themselves the benefit of it. Shop- 
keepers, though perfectly honest, often fall into errors of 
this kind, and sometimes damage themselves seriously 
by their laxity; while, on the other hand, there is little 
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doubt that careless or unsuspecting customers who take 
credit are frequently victimised from the same cause. 

Again, the ready-money purchaser escapes the risk, 
all too common, of paying for goods and consumable 
wares which he has never had. There are plenty of 
dishonest shopkeepers, ever ready to take advantage of 
a customer’s indifference and carelessness. Some of them 
are so well skilled in the art and mystery of overcharg- 
ing, that they even prefer doing business on credit to 
doing it for ready cash, because the credit system gives 
them the opportunity they want—provided always that 
the customers they trust are in respectable circumstances. 
Dr. Trusler, in his “ Domestic Management,” gives a 
rather flagrant instance of the effrontery of persons of 
this class. A gentleman was one day complaining to 
his butcher, with whom he had dealt with ready cash for 
a year or two, of the quality of the meat he was send- 
ing in. 

“JT don’t value your custom a straw,” retorted the 
burly trader. “ You may carry it elsewhere if you like. 
You never run up a bill.” 

“What did he mean,” asks the doctor, “ but that 
the gentleman never gave him the opportunity of charg- 
ing for a joint which had not been sent in ?” 

A further advantage enjoyed by the ready-money 
dealer, lies in the fact that he can economise his means. 
He is not likely to buy too much of a thing he wants, 
or anything he does not want, because the penalty of 
paying for it is always at hand, and not put off fora 
future day. Credit, as everybody knows, is the parent 
of extravagance. Cash down, we may add, is the best 
of all checks to any tendencies-in that direction, and the 
best security for prudence and thrift. He or she who 
accepts general credit must be often in doubt as to the 
actual state of the domestic finances, and is liable to 
grievous discoveries at those critical periods when the 
debits and credits have to be balanced and scores wiped 
off. With those who pay cash the case is different. 
They can always tell the state of the exchequer by 
referring to the balance in hand, which they have the 
pleasure of knowing is their own and not another’s. 

The last advantage we shall notice here, though many 
others suggest themselves, lies in the satisfaction a man 
must feel in the consciousness that, whatever else there 
may be to plague him, his money-matters are all right 
and square. This satisfaction belongs peculiarly to the 
class who, turning away from the allurements of credit, 
pay their way as they go. ‘The ready-money man, 
albeit his means are limited and confined to the earnings 
of his own hands or brain, is more free and independent, 
and is so far more happy and comfortable, than any man 
can be who is loaded with the obligations of debt. In 
his walks abroad he is never afraid of meeting a creditor ; 
he need not take circuitous routes to avoid the shops of 
suspicious or suffering tradesmen; and is never put to 
dismay by certain oblong slips of paper bearing her 
Majesty’s name, in the hands of those ominous-looking 
myrmidons who affect the dusky splendours of velveteen 
and corduroy. At home he can enjoy the welcome tran- 
quillity of his fireside. Whatever knocks, single or 
double, come to his street door, he can listen to them 
unperturbed, or can answer them himself without a 
thought of misgiving or the apprehension of a dun. 
Like Longfellow’s Village Blacksmith, “he looks the 
whole world in the face, for he owes not any man;” and 
so no man has the power to put him out of countenance 
by a demand which he is unprepared to meet. 

The disadvantages of taking credit are even more 
obvious than are the advantages of the cash-down system. 
If you go into debt for necessaries you limit your market 
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to the narrowest bounds, and often shut yourself out 
of the benefit of declining prices, seeing that without 
money in hand you must deal with the traders who are 
willing to trust you, and must have their goods at their 
own price, or go without them. -To a poor man with a 
scanty and hardly-earned income this is a serious con- 
sideration indeed, and in practice often proves fatal to 
the health and comfort of his family. It is in the 
“general shops” of the courts and back streets, where 
everything that the working man’s family wants is sold, 
and where everything is sold on credit, that the very 
worst provisions and household materials of all kinds 
are found in the greatest abundance. This is the mar- 
ket for the tea of home manufacture—tea that is made 
up of a mixture of dried tea-leaves and leaves of the 
sloe; for coffee which has lain for long in the show- 
windows of the regular grocers, where it has parted with 
all its native flavour; for sugar that will not sweeten, 
but will deposit a nauseous refuse of slimy sand; for 
dried fruits in which decomposition has already set in ; 
for bread in which flour can hardly be said to be the 
prevailing ingredient; and for fifty other things of as 
vile a description made to sell upon credit to the poor 
man, and which in a ready-money market would never 
command a sale at all. To this market the working 
man who takes credit is ultimately driven, because the 
more respectable shops will not give credit to men of 
his class; and it shall happen that from this cause alone 
his own health and that of his family are undermined. 

Again, it is well known that by some means or other— 
what are the means the traders know best—wherever 
credit is given, those who ultimately pay are made to 
pay not only their own quotas but those of the defaulters 
as well. We forbear to inquire whether this is done by 
the adulteration or sophistication of goods, or by some 
more recondite process—we mention it only for the 
sake of reminding the debtor of the contingencies to 
which he is liable, and which he may avoid by pay- 
ing ready cash. Theodore Hook tells a story of a 
shopkeeper who used to solace himself on wet and 
stormy days, when no customers came to his counter, 
by taking down his account-books and going through 
them pen in hand, interpolating entries and setting 
down imaginary transactions wherever he could find 
room for them, and could persuade himself they would 
pass unchallenged. We should be sorry to think there 
were many such knaves as this fellow to be found 
behind the counter; at the same time the trader is 
always subject to a temptation to take advantage of the 
neglect of a careless customer who trusts himself en- 
tirely in his hands. We have before now seen some 
astounding bills sent by tradesmen when accounts 
have been suffered to stand over for a long time—bills 
which seemed to prove, as far as figures are proof, that 
the ordinary consumption of a family may become double 
on occasions without any appreciable cause. It is of 
no use to grumble at such accounts, or to resist the pay- 
ment of them; the trader who makes a false entry will 
boldly stand up for it; and if you refer the matter to the 
decision of a court of justice the jury will accept the 
evidence of his books unless you can produce some proof 
of fraud, which it would be quite impossible to do in 
such a case. 

It is not at all a difficult thing to set out in life on 
the ready-money system, seeing that when we are 
young and have our way to make, it is generally forced 
upon us: the difficulty is rather to resist the seductions 
of credit when the sun of prosperity has begun to smile 
on us, or, which is pretty much the same thing, when 
people think it has. The best preservative against the 
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temptation to run into debt is the practice of self-. 


denial. Make up your mind early in life to purchase 
nothing that you can well do without until you can not 
merely afford to buy it but have the money in hand to 
pay for it. Let this be your golden rule, and act upon 
it continually from year to year. If you are single, do 
not even take a wife on credit—that is, do not think of 
marrying until you can begin housekeeping on the 
ready-money system. If you once start upon credit you 
are in a fair way to go on so to the end, and if you do 
that you will never enjoy the satisfactions of real 
freedom and independence, and further, will never, as 
we have shown above, reap the full benefit of your 
income, be it large or small. 

Let us counsel those among our readers with whom 
economy and the thrifty investment of their finances is 
an object of importance—if they have been in the habit 
of taking credit hitherto—to make a stand against the 
practice from this time forward, and to persevere until 
their names have altogether disappeared from the shop- 
keeper’s books. The thing is difficult in some cases, it 
must be confessed, but it is not impossible, and may be 
done by perseverance in a little self-denial. In the case 
of a working-man paid by weekly wages, the method is 
simple enough. Let him give up some small indul- 
gences, or even necessaries, for a time, and lay by their 
cost until the savings have grown to the amount of his 
weekly wage. Such saving will bea good discipline in 
itself, and the ready cash thus gained will enable him to 
drop his dealings on credit, and start as a ready-money 
man. Clerks and managers who are paid quarterly will 
find it a harder matter to get clear of credit after being 


long accustomed to it; but, if they cannot do it at once,. 


they can yet do it, as we have seen it done, by degrees. 
The same self-denial that helps the artisan will help 
them, and the practice of it will enable them.to transfer 
one item of housekeeping stores after another from 
the credit to the ready-money system, until the whole 
of the domestic outlay is so transferred, and the reforrn 
is complete. The result will be, on an average, that 
persons of their grade, thus emancipating themselves 
from the predicaments of constant debt, will add prac- 
tically some twenty per cent. to the purchasing power 
of their incomes—to make no mention of the superiority 
of the goods purchaseable for cash over those which 
are systematically thrust upon the humbler classes 
who buy on credit. 

Meanwhile, so long as credit must be had, let the 
buyer remember that the shorter he makes his credit 
the better, as a rule, the shopkeeper will serve him. 
And let him keep a check against his tradesmen, or 
rather let him make them keep it, by entering in the 
buyer’s book, as well as in their own, every article they 
sell him. 





THOMAS CARLYLE. 


THomas CARLYLE was born at a farm-house in Middlebie: 


parish, near Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, on the 4th 
of December, 1795. His father was a true specimen of 
the better class of Scottish yeomen in Annandale—a 
man of shrewdness and energy, and with religion of the 
old Presbyterian type. His mother was a woman of 
superior intelligence, kind-hearted and pious; so that 
his home was like that described by Burns in his 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night.” In the parish school, in 
those days, the children of all sects met on common 
ground; and here the boy got his first lessons, till old 
enough to be sent to the Grammar School of the town 
of Annan. The highest ambition of many a humble 
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mother in Scotland is “ to see her son’s head wag in a 
pulpit;” but this desire in Carlyle’s parents was prompted 
by the noblest motives, as might be expected from their 
devout character. His training at the Grammar School 
was intended to prepare him for the University, where 
all candidates for the ministry in Scotland have to pass 
through a three or four years’ curriculum of study, before 
commencing the special classes for theology. 

In his last year at Annan, in the summer of 1809, 
when in his fourteenth year, Carlyle first became ac- 
quainted with Edward Irving. Long after, in 1835, he 
described the impression which Irving, his senior by 
one or two years, made upon him on his first return 
from Edinburgh College. “The first time I saw Irving 
was six-and-twenty years ago, in his native town, Annan. 
He was fresh from Edinburgh, with college prizes, high 
character, and promise. He had come to see our school- 
master, who had also been his. We heard of famed 
professors, of high matters, classical, mathematical, a 
whole wonderland of knowledge. Nothing but joy, 
health, hopefulness without end, looked out from the 
blooming young man.” This passage is doubly interest- 
ing when read along with another and more personal 
fragment of autobiography, part of the address at his 
inauguration as Rector of Edinburgh University, on the 
2nd of April, 1866: “There are now fifty-six years 
gone, last November, since I first entered your city, a 
boy of not quite fourteen—fifty-six years ago—to attend 
classes here and gain knowledge of all kinds, I knew not 
what, with feelings of wonder and awe-struck expecta- 
tion ; and now, after along, long course, this is what we 
have come to. There is something touching and tragic, 
and yet at the same time beautiful, to see the third 
generation, as it were, of my dear old native land rising 
up and saying, ‘ Well, you are not altogether an un- 
worthy labourer in the vineyard; you have toiled 
through a variety of fortunes and have had many judges.’ 
As the old proverb says, ‘He that builds by the way- 
side has many masters.’ We must expect a variety of 
judges, but the voice of young Scotland, through you, 
is of some value to me, and I return you many thanks 
for it, though I cannot describe.my emotions to you, and, 
perhaps, they will be much more conceivable if expressed 
in silence.” ' 

Of his college career, the only memorable point in 
written record is that he studied mathematics with 
great success, and obtained the notice and friendship of 
Professor Sir John Leslie. If, as is usually supposed, 
he narrates his own experience, in the person of Herr 
Teufelsdréckh, in his “Sartor Resaritus,” his life at 
Edinburgh did not fulfil the early dream of “a whole 
wonderland of knowledge.” ‘“ What vain jargon of 
controversial metaphysic, etymology, and mechanical 
manipulation, falsely named science, was current there, 
I indeed learned better, perhaps, than the most. Among 
eleven hundred Christian youths, there will not be 
wanting some eleven eager to learn. By collision with 
such, a certain warmth, a certain polish was commuuni- 
cated. By instinct and happy accident I took less to 
rioting than to thinking and reading, which latter also 
I was free todo. Nay, from the chaos of that library, 
I succeeded in fishing up more books than had been 
known to the very keepers thereof. ‘The foundation of 
a literary life was hereby laid. I learned, on my own 
strength, to read fluently in almost all cultivated lan- 
guages, on almost all subjects and sciences.” 

For a time Carlyle continued the studies required for 
entering the Church, but it is evident that “the founda- 
tion of a literary life” was already laid. The irregular 
appetite for books ‘in almost all languages, and on almost 
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all subjects and sciences,” including modern German 
philosophy and romance, could hardly co-exist with the 
earnest study of theology. For the Christian ministry, 
notwithstanding the pious wishes of his good parents, 
he felt he had no special calling; and it would be well 
if many others were equally honest in judging their 
own qualifications for so sacred a vocation. 

On relinquishing his purpose of entering the Church, 
Mr. Carlyle supported himself for sume years by teach- 
ing mathematics; and, in 1823, became tutor to Mr. 
Charles Buller.* At this time he wrote his “ Life of 
Schiller,” which was published in three portions in the 
“London Magazine,” in 1823 and 1824. Already he had 
cortributed some articles to the “ Edinburgh Encyclo- 
peedia,” edited by Sir David Brewster, and to the short- 
lived “New Edinburgh Review.” Ue had also pub- 
lished a translation of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
and of “Legendre’s Geometry,” to which he prefixed 
an “ Essay on Proportion.” 

The translation of “Wilhelm Meister” appeared 
anonymously. The “ Monthly Magazine” spoke of the 
translation as “executed in a masterly way;” and “ Black- 
wood” said “ Goethe, for once, has no reason to com- 
plain of his translator,” who was congratulated on his 
promising début, and encouraged to produce other similar 
works. This was done in four volumes of “ Specimens 
of German Romance,” one of which was a version of 
Wilhelm Meister’s “ Wanderjahre,” a sequel to the 
“Lehrjahre,” or Apprenticeship. The other three 
volumes contained selections from Richter, Hoffmann, 
and other German romancers. 

The translation of “ Wilhelm Meister” was made the 
occasion of a slashing attack by Jeffrey, in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” on Goethe, and on German literature 
generally. To the translator, however, the great critic 
gave praise, as “one who is proved by his preface to be 
a person of talents, and by every part of his work to be 
no ordinary master at least of one of the languages with 
which he has to deal.” Two years later, in 1827, Mr. 
Carlyle became a contributor to the “ Edinburgh Re- 
view,” his first article being “The Critical Biography 
of Jean Paul Richter,” followed by an “ Essay on Ger- 
man Literature,” and his still more popular “ Essay on 
Robert Burns.” 

Mr. Carlyle was now fairly embarked in literature as 
the business of his life. In 1827 he had married Miss 
Welsh, daughter of Dr. Welsh, of Haddington, a young 
lady who had beenhis pupil. Another event about the same 
time happened which exerted no little influence on his 
future career. His “ Life of Schiller” had been published 
as a separate work; although attracting comparatively 
little notice in England, it was immensely popular in Ger- 
many, having been translated by Gocthe, with a laudatory 
preface. The friendship and correspondence of Goethe 
confirmed all Mr. Carlyle’s German proclivities. From 
“ Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe,” we learn how 
highly the great German appreciated the more liberal tone 
which Carlyle gave to British criticism:—‘ It is plea- 
sant to see,” said Goethe, “that the Scotch are giving 
up their early pedantry, are now more in earnest and 
more profound. When I recollect how the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ treated my works, not many,years since, and 
when I consider Carlyle’s merits towards German litera- 
ture, I am astonished at the important step which has 
been taken towards a better end.” “In Carlyle,” said he, 
“JT venerate most of all the spirit and character which 
lie at the foundation of his tendencies. He looks to 
the culture of his own nation; and, in the literary 





* A fine tribute to the memory of Mr. Buller, from the pen of his 
former master, appeared in the “‘ Examiner” in 1846, 
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productions of other countries, which he wished to make 
known to his contemporaries, pays less attention to 
art and genius than to the moral elevation which can 
be attained through such works.” “ Yes,” said Goethe, 
“the temper in which he works is always admirable. 
What an earnest man he is, and how he has studied us 
Germans! He is almost more at home in our literature 
than we ourselves are. We can by no means vie with 
him by our researches in English literature.” 

At the time when this conversation took place, Carlyle 
wasresiding at Craigenputtoch, a farm in Nithsdale, about 
fifteen miles from Dumfries. There Emerson found 
him, some years later, when he first visited this country. 
“TI found the house,” says his New England admirer, 
“amid desolate heathery hills, where the lonely scholar 
nourished his mighty heart.” In that mountain seli- 
tude he wrote his exquisite article on “ Burns,” for the 
“Edinburgh Review ;” several articles on Goethe and 
other German authors, for the “ Foreign Review ;” and 
“Sartor Resartus.” Of his mode of life at this period 
he gave the following interesting sketch in one of his 
letters to Goethe, which was published by him in his pre- 
face to the German translation of the “Life of Schiller” :— 

“ Craigeaputtoch, September 25, 1828. 

“You inquire with such warm interest respecting our 
present abode and occupations, that I am obliged to say 
a few words about both, while there is still room left. 
Dumfries is a pleasant town, containing about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, and to be considered the centre 
of the trade and judicial system of a district which pos- 
sesses some importance in the sphere of Scottish activity. 
Our residence is not in the town itself, but fifteen miles 
to the north-west of it, among the granite hills and the 
black morasses which stretch westward through Galloway, 
almost to the Irish Sea. In this wilderness of heath 
and rock, our estate stands forth, a green oasis, a tract 
of ploughed, partly enclosed and planted ground, where 
corn ripens, and trees afford a shade, although sur- 
rounded by sea-mews and rough-woolled sheep. Here, 
with no small effort, have we built and furnished a neat 
substantial dwelling; here, in the absence of a profes- 
sional or other office, we live to cultivate literature ac- 
cording to our strength, and in our own peculiar way. 
We wish a joyful growth to the roses and flowers of 
our garden; we hope for health and peaceful thoughts 
to further our aims. The roses, indeed, are still in part 
to be planted, but they blossom already in anticipation. 
Two ponies, which carry us everywhere, and the moun- 
tain air, are the best medicines for weak nerves. This 
daily exercise, to which I am much devoted, is my only 
recreation, for this nook-of ours is the loneliest in 
Britain—six miles removed from any one likely to visit 
me. Here Rousseau would have been as happy as on 
his island of Saint Pierre. My town friends, indeed, 
ascribe my sojourn here to a similar disposition, and fore- 
bode me no good result. But I came here solely with 
the design to simplify my way of life, and to secure the 
independence through which I could be enabled to re- 
main true to myself. This bit of earth is our own: 
here we can live, write, and think, as best pleases our- 
selves, even though Zoilus himself were to be crowned 
the monarch of literature. Nor is the solitude of such 
great importance, for a stage-coach takes us speedily to 
Edinburgh, which we look upon as our British Weimar. 
And have I not, too, at this moment piled upon the 
table of my little library a whole cart-load of French, 
German, American, and English journals and periodicals, 
whatever may be their worth? Of antiquarian studies, 
too, there is no lack. From some of our heights I can 
descry, about a day’s journey to the west, the hill where 
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Agricola and his Romans left a camp behind them. At 
the foot of it It was born, and there both father and 
mother still live to love me. And so one must let time 
work. But whither am I wandering? Let me confess 
to you, I am uncertain about my future literary activity, 
and would gladly learn your opinion respecting it; at 
least, pray write to me again, aud speedily, that I may 
ever feel myself united to you.” 

Thus early he seems to have aspired to be a “man of 
letters” by profession, and has always consistently mag- 
nified his office, even on the ground of the highest of 
all usefulness. “The writer of a book,” he says, “is he 
not a preacher preaching not in this parish or that, on 
this day or that, but to all men in all times and places ?” 
And again, “ He that can write a true book, to persuade 
England, is not he the bishop, and archbishop, the 
primate of England, and of all England? I manya 
time say, the writers of newspapers, pamphlets, poems, 
books, these are the real, working, effective church of a 
modern country.” Such was his personal justification 
of the choice ofthis profession. But it is an exaggerated 
statement of only a partial truth. The power of the 
press can rarely be compared with that of the pulpit. 
Of a book like the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” or Baxter's 
“ Saint’s Rest,” the spiritual influence may reach beyond 
all spoken and unprinted teaching ; but how rarely, alas! 
does the man of letters touch the same themes as the 
Christian minister! For the most part literature deals 
with the things of earth and of time alone, not with 
those of heaven and of eternity. It is a vain boast, 
therefore, to talk, as Carlyle has done, of “ the priesthood 
of the writers of books” as above “ other priesthoods.” 
It is higher only when it deals with the highest of all 
themes, and with a genius and power attained by few. 
How far Mr. Carlyle himself has come up to the standard 
his works must testify, and others besides “men of 
letters” must be the judges. 

About the year 1830 Mr. Carlyle came to London to 
push his fortune as a man of letters. He brought with 
him awork which he had composed in his Scottish 
seclusion, “ Sartor Resartus; the Life and Opinions of 
Herr Teufelsdrockh.” Written when under the spell of 
German influence, this work is characterised by the 
eccentricity, as well as power, that mark more or less all 
his subsequent writings. In its main features, as already 
hinted, the hero of the book is accepted as a kind of 
mental portraiture of the author. “The world is prone 
to believe,” as one said, “and perhaps it was meant that 
it should so believe, that the resemblance extends farther 
than the two lineaments that ‘ Professor Teufelsdréckh, 
at the period of our acquaintance with him, seemed to 
lead a quite still and self-contained life,’ and the closing 
‘private conjecture (of the author), now amounting 
almost to certainty, that, safe moored in some stillest 
obscurity, not to lie always still, Teufelsdréckh is actually 
in London!” 

After various unsuccessful attempts to find a pub- 
lisher, the manuscript was sent in successive portions to 
“Fraser’s Magazine,” where it appeared in 1833 and 
1834. The readers of “ Fraser” in the United States 
were the first to discover the worth of “ Sartor Resartus” 
under its strange masquerade of style and opinion. An 
edition was printed at Boston in 1836, since followed by 
editions of all Mr. Carlyle’s works, including his miscel- 
laneous early writings, which were collected and pub- 
lished in America before they acquired that mark of 
public approval in England. 

In 1837 was published “The French Revolution; a 
History, by Thomas Carlyle’—the first of his books 
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bearing the author’s name. 
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In the same year he delivered a course of six lectures 
on German literature in Willis’s Rooms, which did not 
attract much public notice, though the newspapers de- 
scribed the audience as “ very crowded yet select.” A 
course of twelve lectures next season, at the Marylebone 
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deliver other lectures ; but, on finishing the last-named 
course, he declared his fixed determination to have done 
with that mode of utterance. 

Returning to his published works, “ Chartism” ap- 


| entreaties have been made, at home and in America, to 
| 
| 





Institution, on the history of European literature, gave | peared in 1839, his mind having been turned from more 


promise of greater celebrity as a speaker. Leigh Hunt, 
in the “‘ Examiner,” thus records his impression of the 
lecture :— He does not read. We doubted, on hearing 
the first lecture, whether he would ever attain in this 
way the fluency as well as depth for which he ranks 
among celebrated talkers in private; but the second 
discourse relieved us. He strode away like Ulysses 
himself; and had only to regret, in common with his 
audience, the limits to which the hour confined him. He 
touched, however, in his usual masterly way, what may 
be called the mountain-tops of his subject—the principal 
men and things.’ ‘Two other courses were given—in 
1839 on the “ Revolutions of Modern Europe,” and in 
1840 on Hero-worship, the most popular and best 
known of his spoken discourses. Many applieations and 


| pleasant but fruitless fields of literature and history, to 
| the social problems of the time. The same purpose 
| appeared in his “Past and Present,” published in 
| 1848, and “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” in 1850, the strain 
‘of which has been re-echoed in his recent political 
manifesto, “ Shooting Niagara.” This class of his works 
displays the earnest thinker and emphatic speaker, but 
also a man crotchety and erratic, straining after im- 
‘possible optimisms, but giving little help to real and 
| practicable reform and progress. 

Meanwhile, the great work had appeared by which 
| Mr. Carlyle’s name will be known in English literature 
| and history, “ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 
‘with Elucidations.’ “The Life of John Sterling,” 
| published in 1850, though praised by Mr. Carlyle’s 
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admirers, and containing much that is interesting, is a 
melancholy production, to be best passed over in silence. 
His last great work is “The History of Frederick the 
Great,” of which he has made the most in his own 
way, but evidently finding it up-hill work to make a 
hero of old Fritz. 

Until summoned to deliver his inaugural address when 
elected Rector of the University of Edinburgh, in 1866, 
with the exception of his appearance as a lecturer, Mr. 
Carlyle has lived the life of a recluse in his house in 
Cheyne Road, Chelsea, like Teufelsdréckh in his “ high 
Wahngasse watch-tower.” Without family, his books 
have been his children, his love of them, till lately, shared 
by the partner of his early years and sympathising com- 
panion of his studies. 

Our object being to give merely the outline of the life 
so far as the public has to do with it, we have contented 
ourselves with bare enumeration of the works which 
have raised Mr. Carlyle to his high place among the 
notables of the age. No man living has exerted wider 
and deeper influence on the rising generation of authors 
and educated readers. It is the more necessary to 
point out how far that influence has been for good, and 
how far we consider him to be an unsafe guide. It 
would be idle, at this time of day, to criticise his pecu- 
liarities either of thought or diction, Magna virtutes 
sed magna vitia—great excellences but also great faulis— 
is a saying emphatically true in his case. The power, 
the independence, the originality of his views, and the 
rugged strength of his language, are admitted on all 
hands. What faults and eccentricities there are, either 
of matter or manner, have long been essential parts of 
the man, who nevertheless surprises, and sways, and 
delights every thoughtful reader, even when dissenting 
from him. It matters not that his writings defy all 
canons of taste and rules of literature. After one of 
Frederick the Great's victories an old field-marshal 
demonstrated that the battle ought to have been lost— 
it was fought contrary to all the rules of war! Success 
silences all criticism about Mr. Carlyle’s style, although 
it ought not to extort indiscriminate praise, still less to 
invite servile imitation. Let us hope that “ Carlylese” 
will die with Carlyle. 

A far more important matter it is to protest against, 
not merely the aping of his style, but the utterance of 
his paradoxes. At the bottom there appears in Mr. 
Carlyle’s works a reverence for truth and religion, but 
overlaid with what he would himself call guano-moun- 
tains of cant and rubbish. No man could write as he 
has done about Luther, and Knox, and Cromwell, with- 
out a belief in things not dreamed of in mere philosophy. 
But when he makes “ earnestness” the one great test of 
truth, and “ sincerity” the sole test of moral greatness, 
when he talks of “the gospel of labour” and “the sacred- 
ness of work,” when he denounces all existing political 
and social systems as “ shams,” he utters the ravings of 
a self-deluded “ prophet.” ‘True, men must believe, men 
must be earnest, must be sincere, or there is no hope of 
them. But men must also take heed what they believe, 
and about what they are in earnest. In Mr. Carlyle’s 
earnestness, truth and falsehood, good and evil, are con- 
founded, and all moral distinctions broken down. With 
him sincerity covers a multitude of sins. With him zeal 
is good, whether with or without knowledge. Amidst 
all his paradoxes he himself may distinguish between 
human and divine truth; but the effect of this con- 
fusion of right and wrong, this calling good evil and 
evil good, must be disastrous on the minds of 
many who look to him as an oracle. It is a terrible 
responsibility for a man to wield such influence, and 
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to use it in a way likely to foster unbelief in re- 
vealed religion, and to throw discredit on the gospel 
of Christ, as the divinely appointed remedy for the 
wrongs of life. In his last and greatest public effort, the 
address at the University of Edinburgh, while there 
was much shrewdness of statement and earnestness of 
advice, the tone rose no higher than that melancholy 
utterance from the death-chamber of his friend John 
Sterling, who thus wrote to him: “ On higher matters 
there is nothing to say. I tread the common road into 
the great darkness, without any thought of fear and 
with very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I have 
none.” What a contrast to the words of Archbishop 
Leighton, addressing from the same place a similar 
assembly :* “The wise man alone feels true joy, and real 
wisdom is the attainment of a Christian only, who bears 
with life, but hopes for death, and passes through all the 
storms and tempests of the former with an undaunted 
mind, but with the most fervent wishes looks for the 
latter, as the secure port and the ‘fair havens,’ in the 
highest sense of the expression ; whose mind is humble, 
and at the same time exalted; neither depending upon 
outward advantages nor puffed up with his own; and 
neither elevated nor depressed by any turns or vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. The only thing he desires is the favour 
and countenance of the Supreme King; the only thing 
he fears is his displeasure; and, without doubt, a mind 
of this cast must of necessity be the habitation of con- 
stant serenity, exalted joy, and gladness springing from 
on high. . . . Whatever may be your fate with respect 
to other things, it is my earnest request that it may be 
your highest ambition and your principal study to be 
true Christians; that is, tobe humble, meck, pure, holy, 
and followers of your Captain wherever he goeth; for 
he that follows Him shall not walk in darkness, but be 
conducted, through the morning light of Divine grace, 
to the meridian and never-ending brightness of glory.” 





THINGS GONE OUT OF USE. 
BY JOUN TIMBS. 
Il, 
Quack medicines have extraordinary longevity. There 
is an old nostrum called Heal-all, which may have been 
taken from the All-heal of the Druids, our most ancient 
doctors. Daffy’s Elixir is of early date. Godfrey’s 
Cordial has been working its mischief many years; 
for, more than a century ago, in 1756, we find it enu- 
merated among the medicines employed by the nurses 
at the early periods of the Foundling Hospital, to give a 
long and effectual quieting to the children committed 
to their care. Scot’s Pills were sold upon the same 
spot for nearly two centuries, in the Strand: they were 
originally made by a physician to Charles 1, and we 
find them advertised in 1699,as “sold at the Golden 
Unicorn, over against the Maypole, in the Strand ;” the 
shop disappeared in the year 1865. John Moore, 
“author of the celebrated Worm-powder,” lived in Ab- 
church Lane, in the time of Pope, who thus apostro- 
phised him :— 
*O learned friend of Abchurch Lane, 
Who sett’st our entrails free! 
Vain is thy art, thy powder vain, 
Sinee worms shall eat e’en thee.” 

The great worm-destroying school of our time was Dr. 
Gardner’s, in Long Acre, with its rows of worms pre- 
served in spirits; but they have “gone out of use.” 





* « Bxhortations,’? by Archbishop Leighton, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 
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We miss, too, the Anodyne Necklace, recommended 
for cutting teeth by the inventor, and by another doc- 
tor, who possessed the secret; in this case the doctors 
did not differ. 

Sight-seeing has been much economised in our time, 
as well as improved in character. In the “ Tatler,” 
1709, we read :—“ On Thursday last I took three lads a 
rambling in a hackney-coach, to show them the town, 
as the lions, the tombs, Bedlam, and the other places, 
which are entertainments to raw minds.” The lions 
have been removed from the Tower, since 1834, to the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society in the Regent’s Park. 
It usually cost one shilling to see the few animals at the 
Tower. The whole menagerie, the finest in the world, 
the Zoological Society’s, can be seen for sixpence, not 
shut up in close and dark rooms and cages, but enjoying 
light, air, and ventilation. To see the jewels at the 
Tower formerly cost half-a-crown; the fee is now six- 
pence, and the armouries are proportionately reasonable. 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, once costly sights, 
may now be seen for a trifling sum. Bedlam is alto- 
gether a different sight from the horrors of the old 
hospital in Moorfields. We can just remember the 
crowds in the Fields to see the patients at the windows 
of one of the galleries of the old place. ‘The four sight- 
loving folks in the “ Tatler’s ” hackney-coach must have 
had several shillings to pay for their ride. 

This brings us to the change in public conveyances. 
The Hackney-coach was from the first an expensive affair, 
though its rate was fixed by Act of Parliament. It was 
then one shilling a mile; it was uneasily hung, and so 
narrow as to be taken for a sedan on wheels; and there 
were all sorts of abuses in the licensing and hiring, and 
inerease of fares. Gay describes the vigilance of the 
driver in his time :— 

** When on his box the nodding coachman snores, 
And dreams of fancied fares.” 

The next Hackney-coach was double-seated, large, and 
cumbrous, and usually a cast-off carriage, often to be 
seen emblazoned with the arms of its former noble 
owner. This lumbering coach was drawn by two horses, 
and the driver was “notoriously rude, exacting, and 
quarrelsome.”’ The coach was next modified to a chariot, 
still drawn by two horses. Then came a succession of 
sabriolets, which mostly settled down into the cab or 
sedan-like coach-body upon four wheels, drawn by one 
horse, and reminding us of a seventeenth-century coach, 
such as we see sculptured on Thynne’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The Thames Watermen and their Wherries have almost 
disappeared, after three centuries and a half existence as 
a Company, and their affairs being regulated “by the most 
wise, discreet, and best sort of watermen.” Their Water- 
poet, with his fellow-watermen, violently opposed the 
introduction of coaches as “trade-spillers.” The Com- 
pany condemned the building of Westminster and 
Blackfriars Bridges for their injury to the ferries 
between Vauxhall and the Temple, the profits of which 
were given to the poor, aged, decayed, and maimed water- 
men and their widows ; in both cases the Company were 
compensated for their losses. The wherry was an expen- 
sive craft, and was blown out of the water by the steam- 
boats, which were as fatal to the watermen as railways to 
stage-coachmen. In all these scrambles the public have 
been the gainers. The only Horse-ferry on the Thames— 
that between Westminster and Lambeth—was granted 
by patent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, under a rent 
of twenty pence. On opening Westminster Bridge, in 
1750, the ferry ceased, and £2,205 were given to the See 
as an equivalent. There were two large inns at the 
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ferry, for travellers, who, arriving in the evening, did 
not choose to cross the water at such an hour, or, in case 
of bad weather, might prefer waiting for better. At 
Blackfriars, before the building of the bridge, was a 
ferry, the fare of which, late at night, and in rough wea- 
ther, was 4s. each’ passenger; an old customer, who 
clamoured loudly for the bridge, is known to have been 
one of the loudest in protesting against the half-penny 
bridge toll! 

The changes in laws are too extensive a field for us to 
venture in; but we must mention a barbarous punish- 
ment which was inflicted in the metropolis not forty 
years since. This was the Pillory, which existed in 
England before the Norman conquest, and for centuries 
was the great institution for the punishment of a variety 
of offences, especially for “lies, slanders, falsehoods, and 
deceits ;"’ and it was much used for fraudulent bakers. 
The Pillory was made in various forms; the simplest 
was a wooden frame or screen, raised on a pillar or post, 
several feet from the ground, and behind which the cul- 
prit stood supported on a flat form, his head and hands 
being thrust through holes in the screen, so as to be 
exposed in the front of*it; and thus he stood for an hour 
or longer. ‘The Pillory was originally intended more for 
the exposure of the persons to ridicule and infamy 
than bodily punishment. But in most cases the mob 
took the punishment into their own hands, and the pil- 
loried persons were mercilessly pelted with rotten eggs, 
cabbage-stalks, and even stones, and sometimes died from 
this brutal treatment. We remember to have seen four 
persons in the pillory at the north end of Fleet Market, 
about the year 1812. The last person so punished was 
one Bossy, for perjury, in the Old Bailey, in 1830; but 
the Pillory was not abolished by law until 1837. 

The improved Lighting of our Streets must have been 
a great moral benefit to the population. Persons of 
rank and wealth, in the last century, were borne in their 
sedans, preceded and followed by footmen bearing flam- 
beaux; and there is a curious print of Leicester Square 
in the reign of George 11, showing the Prince of Wales 
borne in his Sedan towards St. James’s, attended by hal- 
berdiers and his suite. The Duchesses of Gloucester, 
Hamilton, and Dowager Northumberland, and the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, were the last to retain this 
antiquated mode of conveyance. In entrance-halls is 
occasionally kept the old disused family Sedan, em- 
blazoned with arms; we remember to have seen three 
Sedans at Argyll House, one for state occasions. In 
the iron-work facing old mansions may be seen large 
extinguishers, by which the footmen attending Sedans 
put out their flambeaux or links. 

Lighting the streets was provided for in early times, 
of which, however, the lamps which reached us were bui 
sorry specimens. ‘The light of the old oil-lamp made 
darkness visible, and was commonly compared to a pin- 
head. Dr. Johnson, when he lived in Bolt Court, is 
said to have one evening, from a window of his house, 
observed the parish lamp-lighter ascend a ladder to light 
one of the oil-lamps. He had scarcely descended the 
ladder half-way when the flame expired. Quickly re- 
turning, he lifted the lamp-cover, and, thrusting the end 
of his torch beneath it, the flame was instantly com- 
municated to the wick by the thick vapour which issued 
from it. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed the Doctor, “ one of these 
days the streets of London will be lighted by smoke.” 
But the change was beset with all sorts of difficulties. 
The Chinese, it is reported, lighted their streets and 
houses with coal-gas, ere we had attempted it; and 
among the mistakes about Gas-lighting, it must not be 
forgotten that such scientific men as Davy, Wollaston, 
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and Watt, at first gave an opinion that coal-gas could 
never be safely applied to the purposes of street-lighting. 
How extensively it has been achieved is shown by the 
fact that in 1865 nearly two millions of money were 
paid for gas-lighting the metropolis. In the change we 
have parted with the dirty lamplighter and his flaring 
torch, redolent with Greenland oil; and have done away 
with the ladder, the gas being lighted by a simple con- 
trivance of the person on foot. ‘There is an account of 
a public lamp being kept up in a part of Billingsgate 
ward, where, upwards of 200 years ago, a citizen fell at 
night and broke his leg, and afterwards bequeathed the 
sum of £4 a-year for the maintenance there of a public 
light at night for all time. The money has been paid 
for two centuries, and, since the introduction of gas, to 
a gas company, who have superseded the old light. 
Among the things of the past are the flint-and-steel 
Tinderbox, and the familiar cries of the Match-sellers :— 


** Here’s your fine tar-barrel matches, 
Sixteen bunches a penny—sixteen a penny.” 


Or, 
** Come, buy my good matches—come, buy them of me, 

They are the best matches you ever did see; 

An old woman lived in Rosemary Lane, 

Who dipped them, and dyed them, and I do the same.”” 
Such were the brimstone matches; but we shall pre- 
sently see how other matches have been provided for 
the venders. The tinderbox is now a rarity; and we 
read of an intelligent person who, when searching for 
matters of greater importance, inquired in many parts 
of the metropolis, and in many districts of England and 
Scotland, without finding the tinderbox. At Isst he 
found one in a village not far from the venerable Stone- 
henge, on Salisbury Plain—a primitive part of England, 
where old customs still linger; and where, we are told, 
some few persons still continue to use the flint-and-steel 
tinderbox.* 

In the Ashmolean Museum, at Oxford, we remember 
to have seen a large old Tinderbox, reputed to have 
been of Charles the Second’s time. To “strike on the 
tinder,” as Shakespeare has it, was no easy matter but 
for an adept; and the quality of the matches had some- 
thing to do with the success of the process. They were 
much made by gipsies; and we knew a kind-hearted 
old gentlewoman in Oxfordshire who gave every year to 
a tribe of gipsies wood enough to make a year’s stock 
of matches, and by that means secured her farm from 
their depredations. 

For many centuries the apparatus of a stone struck 
against a piece of iron, continued, with but little im- 
provement, to be the only means of procuring light. 
By the Saxons the flint was called the fyr-stone; and 
iron was the forerunner of steel. A piece of steel, with 
the faces cut into many angles, was used early in the 
Middle Ages. The flint and steel was made the principal 
device in the collar of the Order of the Fleece, in 1429; 
and the form continued to exist to the close of the 
history of the old-fashioned Tinderbox. 

This was at length ousted by a chemical manufac- 
turer of great ingenuity. There had long been prepared 
by chemists, phosphorus boxes of matches, to be rubbed 
upon a cork to produce light; whilst others were to be 
dipped in a little bottle of sulphuric acid and asbestos. 
But these were costly inventions, ranging from 1s. 6d. to 





* The word tind, though from the Saxon tixdar, and employed by 
Wickcliffe, Milton, and Dryden, is now little used. It signifies ‘‘ to 
ignite either fire or candle; to light, to kindle ;’”’ as ‘‘ tind up the candle.”’ 
Sanderson, in a sermon of 1689, has “‘as one candle tindeth a thousand.” 
To tine, tin, tend, or tind, is still current in rural districts. Formerly, in 
Derbyshire, it was customary to light up, on November 2, small fires 
amongst furze, and call them by the name of tindles, 
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5s. each box. They were uncertain ; for we have known 
nearly a whole box consumed ere one match could be 
lighted by a nervous hand. The Lucifer Match proper 
dates from forty years ago, when Mr. John Walker, a 
chemist and druggist at Stockton-upon-Tees, was pre- 
paring some lighting mixture for his ownuse. By acci- 
dental friction on the earth, with a match dipped in the 
mixture, alight was obtained. The hint was not thrown 
away: Mr. Walker commenced the sale of friction 
matches in April, 1827; and Dr. Faraday lent his autho- 
rity to bring the discovery into general use. Mr. Walker 
died at Stockton in 1859, aged 78. 

The manufacture of these matches is now carried on 
in England to an enormous extent. In 1861, at one large 
saw-mill in London, might frequently be seen six or 
eight piles of yellow pine, each as large as a six-roomed 
house. The deals are cut by circular saws, revolving 
with great velocity, into pieces three or four inches long ; 
and these pieces of block are cut into lucifer splints by 
a machine with fifty sharp knives or cutters, fixed in a 
row. Five blocks are cut at once; there are 30,000 cut 
in a minute, or 1,800,000 in an hour; and three of these 
machines, working ten hours a day each, would pre- 
duce 54,000,000 per day. But at Frankfort, N.Y., is a 
manufactory, in which the matches are cut, dipped, and 
delivered, and the boxes made, entirely by machinery! 
At Dixon’s factory, near Manchester, from 6,000,000 to 
9,000,000 of matches are produced daily. The Lucifer 
Match is asimply beautiful and efficient contrivance, the 
result of a long series of improvements on the old sul- 
phur match of the Tinderbox; and it owes its present 
efficiency for the most part to phosphorus. Neverthe- 
less, its ready inflammability leads to innumerable acci- 
dents; but the “Safety Match,” being tipped with a 
material which is not inflammable per se, requires to 
be struck upon a chemically prepared substance to pro- 
duce a flame. The carelessness of persons in using the 
ordinary lucifer match is stated to cause a loss to the 
Sun Fire Insurance Office of £10,000 a year. 

The employment of dogs in place of boys to turn the 
roasting-spit in a kitchen has lasted to our time. The 
dog was placed inside a wheel, which he turned with his 
fore-feet, the wheel being connected by a chain with the 
wheel end of the spit; the action of the dog resembling 
that of a squirrel in a revolving cage. Doctor Caius, 
who wrote on dogs in the sixteenth century, describes 
“a certain dog in kitchen service excellent; for, when 
any meat is to be roasted, they go into a wheel, which 
they turning about with the weight of their bodies, so 
diligently took to their business, that no drudge nor 
scullion can do the feat more cunningly, who the popular 
sort hereupon term turnspits.’ Mr. Jesse remembers 
watching these dogs at the house of his schoolmaster, 
in Worcestershire. “They were long-bodied, crook- 
legged, and ugly dogs, with a suspicious, unhappy look 
about them, as if they were weary of the task they 
had to do, and expected every moment to be seized 
upon to perform it.” In a “Tour” published in 1800 
is an engraving of a dog so employed, at Newcastle, 
near Carmarthen; and, in the kitchen of thegancient 
Castle of St. Briavel, on the edge of the Forest of 
Dean, may be seen this contrivance for the dog to turn 
the spit. Well-authenticated anecdotes are related of 
one of a couple of turnspit dogs refusing to work the 
spit because it was not his turn. Who does not recol- 
lect Gay’s charming fable of “ The Cook, the Turnspit, 
and the Ox ?” 

“* The’dinner must be dished at one. 
Where's this vexatious turnspit gone? 


Unless the skulking cur is caught, 
The sirloin’s spoilt, and I’m in fault,” 
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Then the poor dog’s lament of his lot :— 
Was ever cur so cursed ? he cried. 
What star did at my birth preside ? 
Am I for life by compact bound 
To tread the wheel’s eternal round?” 

The economical practice of burning peeled Rushes 
drawn through melted grease was common till towards 
the close of the last century, and there was a regular 
utensil for holding the rushin burning. Gilbert White 
describes this simple piece of domestic economy, and 
shows how each rush, before dipping in the fat, costs 
one thirty-third of a farthing, and one-eleventh after- 
wards. Thus, a poor family will enjoy five and a half 
hours of comfortable light for a farthing, while the 
very poor, who are always the worst economists, and 
therefore must continue very poor, buy a halfpenny candle 
every evening, which, in their blowing open rooms, does 
not burn much longer than two hours. Aubrey de- 
scribes this rush-burning at Ockley, in Surrey, about 
the year 1673, which may have been derived from the 
Romans, who were much in this neighbourhood; for 
Pliny tells us that the Romans employed rushes for 
candle-wicks. 


Leisure Hour, Jan, 1, 1968.) 





LIFE ON AMBA MAGDALA, THE STATE 
PRISON OF ABYSSINIA. 


We have received from one of the captives in Abyssinia, 
the subjoined paper, containing a most interesting ac- 
count of prison life at Magdala. Some of the letters 
previously received by his relatives in England, de- 
scribe the difficulties under which correspondence with 
the outer world has been managed. On the 9th of 
June, 1867, he wrote, “ Tell my parents that for more 
than a year we did not write at all, for fear the letters 
might be taken. Afterwards, when we began to take 
courage, we. sent only such small letters as could be 
sewn in the clothes of servants.” On the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, “ Ellen (his wife, one of the prisoners at Debra 
Tabor), thinking I might be without money, sent some 
Venetian gold pieces in a hollow stick.” The rebels 
between Debra Tabor and Magdala allowed these mes- 
sengers to pass, while refusing passage to any of the 
King’s people. One of the earliest letters, 17th July, 
1865, was written when both feet were loaded with 
heavy chains, and the right hand fettered together with 
the feet, “ so that I am not able to stand upright, and I 
believe a bed of three and a half feet in length is quite 
sufficient for me.” During the latter period of the 
captivity more liberty has been allowed, as will appear 
from the following narrative, which he has contrived to 
write, and which reached us in November :— 

WRITTEN IN AUGUST, NEAR THE END OF THE RAINY SEASON, 1867. 

I. 
Maepata, which till now scarcely occupied a place on 
the map of Abyssinia, has been made so familiar to all 
those who sympathise with helpless suffering, that I 
think a few remarks on this remote locality may not be 
devoid of interest at this present moment. 

The manners, tastes, character, and occupations of the 
people are pretty nearly the same throughout Abyssinia, 
and, having given a description of them of one district, 
all that can be said of the country at large is known. 
But as there is a marked difference, even in England, 
between a quiet country village and a garrison town, 
it cannot fail to be so here, where only two classes of 
people are residing—the soldiers and the prisoners— 
whose position is identical in this particular, that neither 
of the two are free agents, and that, once here, both must 
remain until it pleases their tyrannical master to remove 
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them. Before referring, however, to each of them 
specially, it is necessary that some account should be 
given of the locality, which is as unique in its character 
as the population inhabiting it. 

Magdala, a nearly circular rock, about one mile and a 
half in length, situated on the most southern extremity 
of Amhara Proper, and bordered on the north by Downd, 
and on the other sides by the Wollo Gallas, is generally 
said to be a mountain fortress, which term conveys to 
our minds the idea that it is considerably elevated above 
the surrounding country; but this is not the case. It 
was in antediluvian times a portion of a large plain; but 
changes in the surface of the country have caused it to be 
now surrounded partly by a chasm, the bed of mountain 
torrents during the rains. The opposite plain towards 
the south raised itself slantingly, while the other tract 
of land, from here past the Bashiloh until Downd, presents 
one confused mass of tremendous rocks, precipices, and 
ravines, on whose sides and depth the worst of roads in 
Abyssinia winds along. Magdala is approached on the 
northern side by a small pass, leading to a platform of 
some thirty acres of ground, called Selamke, and fifty 
feet more of ascent and the gates of the Amba (hill-fort) are 
reached, of which there are two, a northern and an eastern, 
both too feeble to sustain any great amount of pressure. 
Although offering insurmountable obstacles against any 
efforts to reduce it which might be made by the native 
rabble, who are called soldiery, yet a European is sur- 
prised that a place so weak and so easily to be taken 
should be chosen as the storehouse of the riches, and, 
what is of equal value, for the confinement of the prisoners 
of the king. The opposite Galla border, higher than 
Magdala, is not farther than 800 yards, while the 
other hills overlooking it are near enough to be made 
use of for batteries. During the rainy season, when 
the smallest rivulet becomes impassable, Magdala is 
entirely cut off from all communication with the rest 
of Abyssinia, by a river which rises in the mountains 
of Lasta, takes first a westerly direction, makes, about 
a day’s distance from here, near Amba Geeshen, a 
sudden bend, sweeps south-west past Magdala, be- 
tween high but narrow rocky beds, takes in its course 
the Fiddah, a river of nearly equal size, as well as a 
great number of temporary streamlets, torrents, and 
cataracts, carrying everything before its force and speed, 
and joins the Abbiiy, or Abyssinian branch of the Nile; 
about three days’ distance from here. 

The scenery towards the west, in the district of 
Worierlaimanot, is indeed grand and imposing at all 
times, but more so this season. Looking over those 
regions in the morning, after a copious fall of rain, one 
sees at the distance of four miles, in a straight line, no 
less than seven cascades, dashing into the chasm from a 
height of several hundred feet, and causing their roar to 
be heard far and wide. At this hour the high banks 
fronting Magdala are covered with a beautiful dense 
white cloud, like a curtain hiding from view the moun- 
tains behind it. As the sun shines forth, shedding his 
splendour on the scene before us, the vapours gradually 
vanish, the tumbling waters, not unlike a number of 
broad silvery streaks, momentarily detained by a pro- 
jecting block, are repelled, thrown into the air as 
spray, and look like so many diamonds reflected on by 
the light. There rises now in the background a chain 
of mountains, to the height of 14,000 feet, whose tops 
are the greater part of the year overspread with snow. 

The climate is very salubrious, and not at all what one 
expects so near the line. In consequence of its altitude 
of 9,000 feet, it is never unbearably hot in the day, while 
it is pleasant enough to sit near a nice fire mornings and 
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evenings, all the year round. A bracing and refreshing 
wind is wafted continually from the Galla plain, which 
carries away the unhealthy vapours from crowded and 
dirty places, such as the common prison, and preserves 
its unfortunate inmates in spite of filth, hunger, and 
nakedness. The seasons also differ from the rest of 
Abyssinia, except the Wollos and Shoah, Until two days’ 
distance from here, the periodical rains last four months 
uninterruptedly, with mostly unpleasant, dark, chilly 
days, and such fearful thunderstorms and vivid light- 
nings that one is sometimes inclined to think the 
very foundations of the earth will cleave asunder. For 
eight long months subsequently the heaven, herme- 
tically sealed, hangs above like brass, and the blue 
sky, in beautiful monotony, does not yield, except by 
caprice, one drop of water to refresh the dying vegeta- 
tion. Magdala, however, enjoys an occasional shower 
during the ten months of summer, although not of suffi- 
cient quantity to carry on cultivation. Any one having 
resided in tropical climates can appreciate such changes ; 
for, though it may not revive the drooping plants in the 
garden, yet it supplies the human frame with fresh 
energy, and the mind with buoyancy. ‘The remaining 
two months of the year are filled up by what is frequently 
denominated winter, with clear sunny days—except some- 
times in the afternoon, when a heavy storm of short 
duration bursts forth—and rainy nights. During this 
season everything grows most luxuriantly. European 
and Indian vegetables can be cultivated with little trouble 
and no expense, and one has soon the satisfactian of 
seeing more foliage and stronger stalks than the same 
plants have in Europe. There is here a bed of English 
sweet peas, quite giants in their kind. Sown about two 
months ago, they have reached the height of eight feet, 
and may add two more before they fade. The leaves 
are at least five inches in diameter, and the stalks are 
stout enough to stand nearly without support. Also 
some tomatoes seven months old, which are in Egypt 
and elsewhere no more than shrubs, have been so trained 
as to form a large bower. The plants measure at least 
fifteen feet from the ground. They have yielded an 
sbundant return for several months past, and are at the 
present moment literally crowded with ripe green fruit 
of every size, blossoms, and buds. By occasionally 
watering them in the summer, they always bear. Trees 
of any size would not succeed, except on a hill on the 
south-west, because only a few feet of soil overspread the 
rock. Thus it will be perceived that Providence has 
dealt very bountifully with this part of the country, 
giving it “rain from heaven and fruitful seasons ;” and 
it remains only for its population to divest itself of sloth- 
fulness and indifference, in order to convert it into a 
beautiful garden. 

Previous to 1853 Magdala was a Galla possession; 
but when the ambitious Theodorus, not satisfied with his 
conquests of the whole kingdom, turned his eye towards 
Shoah and the Wollos, whom no human power had 
hitherto been able to teach why they should not declare 
themselves independent as soon as the invader had left 
their territory, he thought it necessary to take Magdala 
in his road first. The besieging army arrived under its 
gates, but was successfully repulsed by means of great 
stones being hurled down. A number of Amharas were 


killed, and, acknowledging the futility of their efforts, 
withdrew out of the reach of those destroying missiles. 
The Gallas, however, in their turn, reflecting that the 
invincible Theodorus had prostrated at his feet Ras Alee, 
ruler of Amhara, Dejaj or Dedjatch Ooi of Tigré, and 
the hereditary powerful governors of Godjam, Dedjatch 
Goshoo, and his son Birroo, became disheartened, and 
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resolved to evacuate the fortress. In the stillness of the 
night they accordingly fled by a third now closed gate, 
and were not perceived by the enemy. During the fol- 
lowing few days the soldiers of the king, not having 
forgotten yet the first spirited defence, were afraid, in 
spite of the encouragements and threatenings of the 
master, to expose their heads again; but when, after 
another lapse of some days, no living being appeared and 
no stones were flung, an old man ventured to ascend, 
knocked against the door, and succeeded in opening it. 
He entered, scanned the plain before him, but discovered 
nothing hostile; then he called his expectant brother 
warriors below to followhim. After repeated persuasions, 
he at last induced them, headed by the brave Theodorus, 
to proceed. A grand féte was given by the victorious Em- 
peror, at which the soldiers boasted of their gallantry and 
feats of heroism. Thenceforward Magdala was employed 
solely as a store-house. But when, in November, 1864, 
Theodorus received tidings of the revolt of the Shoas 
and the Gallas, and planned an expedition, he imagined, 
as he had done for many years past, that the Turks would 
attack in his absence the strong mountain fortress of 
Tchelga, on the north-west confines, and transferred 
therefore all his living property to Magdala, which after 
that time became the state prison of the kingdom. 
Fifteen hundred fusiliers and spearmen were left to 
garrison it and to guard the prisoners, headed by a Ras 
and council of nine, which is, however, so constituted 
that not one of them can perform the merest trifle 
without consulting the opinion of the rest, and not even 
the Ras himself is allowed to pass the gates unless he has 
previously obtained the permission of all the chiefs. The 
private soldiery are under the same restriction in this 
respect. Everything is so cunningly, and with so much 
foresight, arranged by the suspicious tyrant that treachery 
is all but impossible. It must be confessed that no 
greater calamity could befall him than the loss of this 
Amba—nothing would more hasten his fall and inspire 
the rebels with more courage and confidence. He there- 
fore does everything in his power to make the guards 
contented with their lot, and pays them well—that is to 
say, better by far than the soldiers in the camp, when he 
has the means of doing so. But his treasury is not 
always filled, and lately, when he perceived his power 
gradually dwindling down, in order to keep the garrison 
loyal, in lieu of ready cash he promoted them in military 
rank, gave to all the petty chiefs high-sounding titles, 
and—strange anomaly—made of every common soldier a 
nobleman. Although they are supposed to receive rations 
and emoluments according to their newly-acquired sta- 
tion, and expected their respective salaries to be pro- 
portionately increased, yet they did not even obtain the 
much-desired silk shirt, the mark of their nobility. The 
royal granaries are nearly exhausted, the surrounding 
districts rebellious, so that no fresh supply can be ex- 
pected, and the little money which was given to them 
in different instalments for the last fourteen months— 
twenty Maria Theresa dollars for the Ras and other high 
functionaries, fifteen for Ambels (colonel), and ten for the 
inferior officers—have long since been spent. But pride 
is inherent in the nature of the Abyssinian. Although he 
comprehends well enough the worthlessness of his title, 
preferring much rather a measure of grain, yet he is 
happy enough if he can but be called by his inferiors a 
noble of the realm, and denominate himself the slave and 
donkey of King Theodorus. According to old-established 
customs, nobody could be a Dedjasmatch, save a here- 
ditary governor of a province, a prince in his own right, 
or one who was appointed by royal decree deputy over 
a part of the country, and to whom a special license 
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was given to have acertain number of negareets (drums). 
Byétroodad, however, rank in the army second after the 
King, of whom there were never more than eight in the 
whole army; but Magdala contains as many now, and 
Dedjasmatches more than the entire empire, which is at 
present parcelled out by rebels, possesses provinces. 
I would remind the reader that the ruler of Abyssinia 
does not stand isolated in the history of nations in this 
wholesale creation of nobles. Maria Theresa of Austria, 
after the sanguinary seven years’ war, wishing to reward a 
regiment of Hungarian soldiers for their bravery and the 
eminent services they had rendered her, ennobled every 
one of them; and, although they possessed nothing in 
the world to support their new position becomingly, they 
were glad enough to prefix a “Herr von” to their Magyar 
names. Human nature is everywhere the same, and, 
whether European or African, the descendants of both 
will extol for many generations, whether deserved or not, 
the heroism of their ancestors. 

The duties of the common soldiers (for so I shall term 
all those to the degree of Ambel, for the sake of distinc- 
tion) are not onerous. They have to guard the gates, 
the pass leading to Selamke, the King’s store-house, the 
outer hedges of his hareem, his new “friends,” the 
Europeans, and the common prison. They have to cut 
and carry the wood for hedges, and for the houses of the 
King and chiefs. No great taste or architectural beauty 
is exhibited in these public buildings—all are of a conical 
shape, built of branches, plastered with mud, and having 
aroofof reeds and straw. At stated times, when thefemale 
servants and slaves descend to the opposite side of the 
chasm for the sake of gathering wood, they are accom- 
panied by soldiers, lest they should be carried off by way- 
laying Gallas. If a female is seized by them, she is sold 
as a slave; if a youth or boy, he is cruelly mutilated, and 
frequently killed on the spot. Such an instance happened 
not many weeks since. 

The mode of guarding the prisoners must not be 
supposed to be as rigorous as would be the case in 
Europe were there no substantially-built prisons exist- 
ing. The soldiers do not trouble much about watching, 
and it is therefore no difference to them whether the 
prisoners sleep in their hut on a tanned skin—not pos- 
sessing anything further in the way of bedding—or in the 
prison. In order, however, that an idea may be formed of 
how they execute their duty, let us imagine them to be on 
guard in the enclosure of the Europeans. ‘Towards dusk 
a petty chief arrives with about a dozen men, carrying 
matchlocks, which it would cost great persuasion to entice 
to fire, or with spears and shields, and each a piece of 
wood in his hand for a fire, around which to beguile a 
few tedious hours. A tent being pitched during the 
rains, or sitting in the open air at other seasons, they 
dispose of their arms, and smoke, passing the same pipe 
round. At first the meeting is quiet and decorous enough; 
but as the minutes fly the conversation becomes more 
lively ; stories, not always of the most modest kind, are 
related ; jokes at one another’s expense are dealt out, 
which are hailed with roars of laughter by the gray- 
headed and the youth. It seldom fails that a musical 
genius is amongst them* whose voice and improvised 





*TI annex aspecimen of an Abyssinian war-song, with a rough para- 
phrase in English :— 
** Agarekh rook niin 
Sheshtah, atesaiekoo 
Goradekhén mis:.soo 
Surekh Anainakoo.” 
** Thou art far from the land where thou first saw’st the light, 
Therefore stand thy ground firmly, and think not of flight ; 
Thy faulchion unsheathe, and prepare for the strife ; 
A victor return, or bid farewell to life,’* 
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rhymes delight and elicit the undivided admiration of 
the circle of friends into whose mind no thought about 
their charge has entered yet. The mirth and gaiety 
increase every moment. The kerar, a primitive-looking 
musical instrument, with but three strings, and as many 
discordant notes, of which Tubal Cain even would have 
been ashamed, joins its monotonous air. Now thenoise 
is at its height. A youth, on whose chin the first signs 
of manhood have not appeared as yet, and in whose hand 
the spear has not quivered, except for exercise, jumps 
in front, and with the mien of a maniac, raised arms, 
and the whole body convulsed, bawls and brags of his 
personal valour and his chivalrous deeds. Sometimes 
this little soirée is interrupted by high words and 
quarrels, which can only be appeased by the chief with 
such sound arguments as the stick. Order restored, it 
is soon time to disperse to the different houses which 
the Europeans inhabit. Two guards enter without cere- 
mony—and with their spears, shields, and heavy blud- 
geons, the very image of shillalahs, wherewith to inspire 
respect—the humble abode where two of us are preparing 
for rest. Having disposed of their arms, they unwind 
their girdle, a piece of cotton cloth half a yard broad by 
ten yards long, which is twisted round and round their 
bodies. I must stop short to say a few words about 
this article of dress. Barbarous as it appears, the girdle 
is of great value to the Abyssinian. It supports him in 
his work, and his many walks over mountains and 
through deep valleys, and he would live all his life on the 
poorest fare rather than be deprived of hisdigg. I have 
many times thought that the girdles which were worn 
in Palestine must have been something similar; perhaps 
more artificial, but just as bulky. If so, what a beau- 
tiful metaphor is that which the apostle employs in 
speaking to the Ephesians, vi. 14, “ Having ‘your loins 
girt about with truth,” that you faint not in your ascents 
and descents and wanderings through life. Practise 
every self-denial rather than be for a moment without 
this treasure—truth. 

Having approached the fire, one of them utters a 
characteristic grunt, an invitation to talk to them. 
Knowing that they possess no art of life which is not 
imported from other lands, the Abyssinians yet imagine 
themselves the most superior, the most enlightened, 
and most civilised beings on the face of the earth, and 
heartily despise the Europeans; but their lamentable 
ignorance never appears to greater disadvantage than 
in these conversations. Their knowledge of geography 
is so limited that they are only aware of four countries— 
viz., “‘ England, Jerusalem, the ‘lurks, and Moscow”— 
besides their own, which they think the largest and best 
cultivated. Speaking of the direction they are situated, 
they have no other term ‘but “this side or the other 
side of the sea;” and, although repeatedly assured that 
Europe possesses more commodities, and in larger 
quantities than are necessary for consumption, they ask 
the same questions over and over again: “Is there 
grass, rain, cows, grain, and churches in your country ; 
and are the dead buried or left for food to the hyenas ?” 
On being told that we are deficient in teff (grain in 
appearance like the seed in grass), hydromel, and mules, 
Europe is abandoned as lost. Not unsimilar to the 
Arab who had visited England: when relating all the 
wonders he had seen abroad, his confréres became so 
enraged with him that they resolved upon his death ; 
but on being informed that there exist no deserts and no 
green palm trees in that far-off region, they were recon- 
ciled to him, saying, “No country like our own.” 
There are, however, a good number now of these unin- 
vited guests who endeavour to draw profit from their 
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intercourse with us, inquiring about religion. Corrupt 
as the Abyssinians are in morals, and in their doctrines 
of Christianity, they are at all times ready and willing 
to converse on religious subjects. 

Having satisfied all their interrogatories, they look 
once more with an eye of envy on our simple bed- 
clothes, talk of their distress, beg for some snuff and a 
shirt (they find, to their grief, that neither one nor the 
other is to be had), say their prayers in Ethiopic, of 
which they don’t understand a syllable, in an irreveren- 
tial and hurried manner, spread their skin, search, like 
the patriarch Jacob, for a stone as pillow, wrap their 
shamahs—which by imaginative minds has been com- 
pared to a Roman toga, but which has more resemblance 
to a sheet—closer around their bodies, forget their spear 
and formidable club, and sleep until the morning as 
sound as if they had been drugged. If one or the other 
of us rises at night, and the guardians notice it by acci- 
dent, they inquire why they are not called. Curious re- 
quest: the prisoner to entreat the soldier to watch him! 

Bowing and cringing to the superior, and arrogant in 
manners to the inferior, this has become second nature in 
the Abyssinian. He must profess love where only an- 
tipathy exists, and loyalty when hatred rankles deeply 
in his breast. His pride knows no bounds: however 
ragged his clothes may have become, he would think it 
far below his dignity to walk a hundred steps without 
being followed by one or two little ragamuffins; and 
even the women, whose white loose cotton dresses are 
black and shining with grease (dropped from their 
butter-anointed heads), would be ashamed to go to 
the market without a few silver tinsels round neck and 
ankles, and attended by a maid-in-waiting. 

Now and then the monotony of the existence of the 
garrison is broken by a feast, given by some chief in 
honour of a saint, or on a holy day; and then they can 
gorge themselves with brendo (raw meat fresh from the 
cow), and drink as much bad mead as they like, and 
deck themselves with the remaining shreds of their silk 
shirts, and boast to their hearts’ content. Things, how- 
ever, have entirely changed in this respect now. The 
King is not in a position to give them cows or money, 
the officers have nothing to spare, and the soldier is half- 
starved and ill-clad. ‘ihe wife of the latter spins some 
cotton, makes a basket, disposes of a few things which 
may be left in the house to appease the gnawing hunger. 
A little barley bread and red pepper would suffice them 
if it can but be got. Many would gladly desert to the 
rebels, but to be caught involves the most cruel, linger- 
ing death—more cruel by far than to be guilty of the 
same crime in the rebel camp. He must drag along his 
miserable life, until a new master opens new sources and 
inspires with fresh hopes, or until a gleam of success 
light upon the head of the old one. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction has been manifested 
lately. Several houses were set on fire, some desertions 
took place, and soldiers expressed their real sentiments 
to faithful comrades. ‘The chiefs, who have nothing to 
gain, but everything to lose, with a new ruler, perceived 
this state of things with terror. Quickly a report was 
spread that a royal messenger had arrived, with the news 
that the King has conquered a rebel, and that he him- 
self is coming soon. Immediately the cannons and 
guns are fired, men are shouting, and women join 
in the general excitement which these glad tidings 
have produced: not that they rejoice over the victory, 
which they well know is but imaginary, but to make 
an outward show of loyalty; for it may be, they argue. 
that the cruel tyrant, whom they fear as children the 
bogie, is on the road towards Magdala. 
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Time passes on; the King does not come, but instead 
of this those of the soldiers who can conveniently be 
spared are collected to resist, it is said, the meditated 
attack of the Gallas. The chiefs, however, have already 
spied through the glass that but a few old women are 
descending the height. They set forward on the expe- 
dition, and return in high glee, boasting that the Mus- 
sulmen have decamped when the Amharas hove in 
sight. Lately the same alarm has been frequently re- 
peated, until really a Mohammedan host became visible. 
All faces assumed then an anxious air; not only was no 
sortie made, but none felt comfortable until the enemy 
had withdrawn,—at least for a time. 

Indolence is a remarkable feature in the Abyssinian. 
The continual earnest prayer of the prisoners—at least, 
of the white ones—is that they may soon be delivered ; 
but the guard have often. expressed their opinion that 
they would much prefer to be imprisoned gyetas (gen- 
tlemen) like ourselves, with no work and abundance of 
means of subsistence, than to be poor soldiers. - With 
all this pride, hypocrisy, ignorance, cowardice, and idle- 
ness, they have one trait which tends to eradicate any bad 
impression—viz., the treatment of the prisoners. - If 
one has been so unfortunate as to. have been detained 
in such a capacity near the King, one experiences a com- 
parative happiness to be transferred to Magdala. The 
petty tyrant in the camp does his best to make one’s 
chains as heavy as possible. It is quite different with 
the soldier on the Amba; with a moderate amount of 
politeness and amicableness, he is to a great extent tract- 
able ; but whether the stationary life has contributed to 
his polish in manners, or whether the continual contact 
with the captives has exercised a softening influence, I 
am unable to say. Until the present time, the Abys- 
sinian has been left to himself, with his limited ideas 
and bad education, always oppressed, and this by the 
very man who was only a few years back his equal. The 
doctrine that his property and life absolutely belong to 
his ‘monarch, makes him servile and hypocritical ; that 
this very despot, who has maltreated the representatives 
of those civilised powers who tried to benefit him, can 
do what he chooses without being ever restrained, makes 
him conceited. But let there be a good government, 
which respects even the poorest; let him be taught that 
the little he earns belongs exclusively to himself; give 
him good instruction, and instil into him sound religious 
principles; and with his docility, capacity, and, on the 
whole, equanimity of disposition, these blots in his cha- 
racter will soon vanish. 

In reference to the second class, the prisoners, it can- 
not properly be said that any positive laws are laid 
down. Old customs have established certain rules 
which are generally adhered to and respected, but these 
may at any moment beinfringed by the will and caprice of 
the King. In civilised countries a man must, to be 
liable to be put under restraint, be a convicted criminal; 
he must have been condemned as guilty by a legitimate 
and rational court, on a charge of having violated the 
persons or property of his fellow-men, or having become 
dangerous to the state. If now there is an inquiry 
made—a strict and impartial inquiry—as to the cause 
why so many persons in Magdala are restricted from 
taking their share in the transactions of life, it will be 
found that there are hut a very small number who come 
under the category of culprits; that all the rest can show 
their countenance to the most punctilious and exact- 
ing, and say, without the least scruples of conscience, 
“ Who of you convinces me of wrong ?” 
remains, why are there so many prisoners ? and this I 
must now explain. 





The question | 


